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= From St. Paul’s.” 
< Other Habitable Worlds, 

Not many years have elapsed since Whewell, 
“The Plurality of Worlds,” and Brewster, 
More Worlds than One,” respectively op- 
fo and defended the belief that there 


ist other inhabited worlds besides our own 
rth; yet so many and such important dis- 
Weries have been made in astronomy and 
iysics during the interval, that the question 
th was at issue between Brewster and 
ewell may be said to have assumed in the 
sent day a totally different aspect. The 
ntion of a mode of physical analysis, the 
vers of which seem absolutely incredible to 
me who is unfamiliar with the laws on 
ch they rest, has enabled the modern 
aysicist to answer some of the very questions 
yecting which Brewster and Whewell were 
issue. It is not a little remarkable to find 
at, in a controversy in which both dispu- 
nts were so able, one has been shown to 
3 been wholly in the wrong in nearly every 
ative argument adduced in support of 
ews. It would almost seem as if there 
some truth in the view which was put 
rd during the progress of the contro- 
_ that Dr. Whewell was but half in 
st. We propose to discuss very briefly, 
more important of the discoveries referred 
ove, and then to consider the evidence 
e respecting the habitability of certain 
rs of the solar system. 
of the arguments on which Whewell 


: ee respecting the constitution of the 
dies. We know nothing, he rea- 


h moon is constituted, and this body 


i, then, can we ever learn respecting the 
tution of bodies which are many mil- 
—in some cases, hundreds of millions,— 
ss removed from us? For aught we 
not one of the elements which exist on 
h earth is present in these distant 
Nay, he even ventured to express 


nions respecting the immense dif-|attached to the law thus laid down. 
hich he assumed to exist between|been tested by the most refined chemical ex- 
f the celestial bodies and our own/periments, and has become recognised in turn 
© held that Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus,|as the most certain mode of chemical analysis. 
tune are but “immense clouds,” or| But now consider how extensive is the appli- 


“water and vapour packed into rotating 
masses.” The asteroids he held to be “mere 
shreds and specks of planetary matter,’— 
“watery globes, with perhaps a lump, or a 
few similar lumps, of planetary matter at their 
centre.” 

In expressing the opinion that astrono- 
mers could never obtain any certain knowl- 
edge of the constitution of the celestial bodies, 
Whewell can hardly be said to have been un- 
duly confident. Even his opponent concurred 
with him here. Brewster held, indeed, that 


cation of this law. Whatever objects are 
luminous can be examined and tested by 
means of it. It does not matter how near or 
how far off an object may be ;—it may be in 
the physicist’s own room, or it may be a few 
miles off, or it may be removed by those in- 
conceivable distances which separate the celes- 
tial bodies from us ;—it is equally available 
for spectroscopic analysis. 

The evidence supplied by this powerful 
analysis affords a very complete and satisfac- 
tory reply to Dr. Whewell’s argument. The 


the physical constitution of some, at least, of|rainbow-colored streak of light which forms 


the other planets may resemble that of our 
own earth ; but he was compelled to acknowl- 
edge that his views could never be established 
by positive arguments. He held that they 
were more probable than Whewell’s, and that 
was all he ventured to say for them. 

And, indeed, if we consider the subject a 
little attentively, we cannot but feel that no 
scientific man could have hoped, with any 
show of reason, for positive information re- 
specting the constitution of the celestial bodies. 
One might almost as well have hoped that it 
would one day become possible to communi- 
cate with the inhabitants of these outer 
worlds. A certain philosopher once said, jest- 
ingly, that if there be inhabitants on the moon, 
we might interchange ideas with them re- 


specting mathematical problems, by means of 


trees planted in geometrical figures. “For 
instance,” he said, “we might construct in 
this way a figure illustrating the famous forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid, and wait until 
the lunarian geometers showed by some cor- 
responding labors their appreciation of our 
mathematical acquirements.” Ridiculous as 
this notion may appear, it certainly does not 
seem more absurd, at a first view, than the 
expectation that, by any process man might 
invent, he could learn the physical constitu- 
tion of bodies even more distant than the 
moon,—that he should be able, for instance, 
to assert with the fullest certainty of convic- 
tion that enormous quantities of iron and 
copper exist in the sun’s mass. 

Yet it is precisely such knowledge as this 
which has been deduced from the application 


st stress was founded on our want of|of the wonderful method of research termed 


“spectroscopic analysis.” Many of our readers 
are doubtless familiar with the principles in- 


| even respecting the substances of which| volved in this great invention. MM. Kirschoff|the sun modifies the views we are to form re- 


and Bunsen were the first to show that the 


, quarter of a million of miles from us.|lines, which cross the streak of rainbow- 


colored-light termed the prismatic spectrum, 
indicate with the utmost certainty the char- 
acter of the vapors through which the source 
of light is shining. This, indeed, is only one 
of the points established by their researches. 
It is the one, however, with which alone we 
are at present concerned. No dubiety can be 
It has 


- 


the solar spectrum is crossed by hundreds of 
fine lines,—here separated by well-marked in- 
tervals, there clustered together with almost 
inconceivable closeness. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the solar light reaches us through 
a very complex atmosphere. And when these 
lines are compared with the lines of the vari- 
ous terrestrial elements, it is found that many 
of the most important of these certainly exist . 
in the solar atmosphere. Other terrestrial 
elements are probably present, but some of 
their fainter lines are not seen ; and the lines 
of some elements are wanting altogether. 
We are not, of course, to assume that those 
elements are wanting whose lines are not 
seen; because if any element were present in 
small quantity its lines would be proportion- 
ately faint. We find, indeed, a certain cor- 
respondence in this respect between the solar 
constituents and those of our own earth. Iron 
is present in large quantities as an element in 
the earth’s composition ; and we find the iron 
lines in the solar spectrum so strongly marked 
that no doubt whatever can exist respecting 
the presence of enormous quantities of iron in 
the solar atmosphere. The same remark ap- 
plies to sodium, magnesium, calcium, and 
other elements. But gold and silver, mercury, 
antimony, arsenic, &c., which are so much 
less common on our own earth, have not yet 
been detected in the solar atmosphere. Cop- 
per and zinc, which are moderately common 
terrestrial elements, are found to exist in the 
solar spectrum, but in less quantities than 
iron, sodium, magnesium, and calcium, since 
the fainter lines of the two former elements 
are not noticeable in the solar spectrum. 

We need hardly point out how largely the 
discovery that terrestrial elements exist in 


specting the constitution of the planets. As 
the planets are opaque, we cannot tell what 
elements exist in their substance; but when 
we know that the great centre of our system 
is formed of elements which constitute our 
own earth, we are justified in accepting as 
highly probable the opinion that all the other 
planets are similarly constituted. 

But this is far from being all. The range 
of the spectroscope extends beyond the centre 
of our own system. Unlike the telescope, 
which can do simply nothing with the fixed 
stars,—revealing them, indeed, with height- 
ened splendor, but affording no indication 
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er Sl) = EL AEE 
For “The Frievd.” | bear arms, and of whom many were imprison- 
The Testimony against War—borne by Friends |ed, not one suffered a violent death, which 
in North Carolina. must surely be traced to the overruling Provi- 
(Coccluded from page 98.) dence of Him by whom “even the very hairs 
At the same time that W. B. H. was ar-|of our head are all numbered.” 
rested, four others, having a birth-right mem | |The pecuniary loss sustained by Friends of 
bership with us, and opposed te the payment! North Carolina was not small. As they could 
of the tax, were taken by force from their|not fight, and as they were charged with 
our earth as respects the proportions which homes in Randolph county, C. and A, B.,)favoring the cause of the Union, they were 
exist between its elementary constituents, the brothers, and T. and J. H., also brothers, and| frequently marked out for special plunder, 
stars,—centres, doubtless, of other systems,— |CousInS of the former, Although detained in|/In the few small Meetings in Tennessee, in: 
exhibit no such affinity. It may seem rashly the army for nine months, they suffered com-|cluded in the limits of this Yearly Meeting 
speculative to found a theory on this evidence paratively little from the cruelty of officers ;| the loss (in gold) was $35,000. In the vicinity 
alone; but we cannot but regard it as a legiti-|yet the uncertainty of their lot, and the pain-| of Goldsboro’, in a Quarterly Meeting of about 
mate deduction that, in all probability, all ful surroundings of camp life, kept them in| forty families, the whole loss of property was 
the members ofa planetary system circulating |constant dependence upon the care and loving) estimated in official returns at $98,220 Gr 
round any star are similarly constituted, and | kindness of their Lord. On their passage|gold.) This resulted, in part, from the army 
that the nature of their common constitution |from Weldon to Camp French, near Black-| being quartered upon them at various time: 
is exhibited by the spectroscopic analysis of|water, Va., the conscripts were packed stand-|during the four years’ struggle, but chiefly 
their central sun. ing so closely in a car, that they could only|from the desolating march of General Sher 
(Zo be continued.) rest themselves by leaning on each othet’s|man in the spring of 1865. In not a few case: 
——_+>——. knees, and were kept in this way, without| Friends were pointed out as very obstinat 
: For “The Friend” |water, and with only the little food a few|secessionists and deserving no mercy. Thei 
The reading of the passage from one of the| hanced to have with them, for nearly twenty-| homes were stripped of almost every comfort 
books of Moses, which was at the head of alfour hours. They were assigned to the 52d|Much of the bedding and clothing, furnitur 
lively little communication in number twelve| NG. Regiment. On declining to drill, they| and food, which they could not carry off, wa 
of “The Friend,” brought vividly to remem-| were entreated to pay the commutation tax,| wantonly destroyed. Their stock was gener 
prance the last visit to our Quarterly Meeting] 5,4 were assured that their money should bel ally swept away, and scarcely a living animal 
at Concord, of that favored instrument Eliza-|yseq only for civil purposes. They steadily| even to a chicken, remained. The sick wer 
beth Evans. After a time of weighty silence urged that liberty of conscience ought not to} taken from their beds, that the soldiers mig 
she arose, and in a solemn fend impressive |he purchased in any way. The colonel then|search for gold. So extreme was the destitu 
manner repeated the text, “Strip Aaron of|assioned them to Captain K——, and from|tion that followed, that those who had live 
his garments, and put them upon Eleazar, his|},im and his company their quiet and consist-|in plenty were now seen upon the track ¢ 
son.” And the earnest and persuasive man-|ent course won unexpected favor. The lieu-|the army—searching for fragments of food t 
ner, and the gospel authority with which she|tonant, however, for a time was very harsh,|sustain life. A few old bones were counted 
addressed those of the younger and middle|,,q ordered his men to compel them with] welcome treasure, and when this resourc 
walks of life, are in lively remembrance to guns and bayonets to aid in clearing ground| failed, and rations were distributed in Gold: 
this day. Her faith was strong, that there/f, 9 camp. “He was just ordering two men|boro’, delicate women and children had ofte 
would be those raised up that would be a8|to press steadily upon them with their bayo-|to walk ten or fifteen miles to procure a. fer 
the Eleazars and the Deborahs of old. nets, until they moved, an order which they|days scanty food. The seed placed in th 
Tt was cause of encouragement and of thank-| .ontrived to evade for a few moments, injur-| ground had been mostly destroyed and the 
fulness to be thus remembered by the good|ing them but slightly,—when Captain K. ap-|could obtain no more. 
Remembrancer, and that He continues to peared, and reproving the lieutenant, told| The fellowship between members of oth 
water our heritage from time to time, with|them they might remain quiet for that time.|christian denominations had been sunder¢ 
gospel showers, and gives to feel his holy pre-| 4s they trusted in the Lord, He often turned|by the war, whilst Friends had maintaine 
sence to be in the midst. the hearts of their commanders, so that even|their christian love and brotherly confidens 
Many that have borne the burden and the|¢his same lieutenant became kind and con-\unbroken during these years of separatic 
heat of the day, and stood as upright pillars|iqerate. All sorts of work were offered tojand trial. And no sooner had the tidings’ 
and waymarks to the people, are being gath- them, cooking, waiting on the sick, &c. But/this great suffering reached Friends of al 
ered to their everlasting reward, leaving some |though willing to do the work itself, they|more, than the most prompt and genero 
of our meetings stripped and small; yet a8)could not accept such labor as military ser-|measures were taken for their relief. Fun 
the greater fear and responsibility falls upon|yice, At one time they were ordered to help| were also freely contributed by Friends els 
us of the younger class, may we, by endeavor-|pyring in some fodder. On refusing, they were| where; clothing and various little comfort 
ing to live near to that Divine Power that rst fastened together and then tied behind a|such as love only could suggest were prepare 
made them what they were, become qualified | (art, so as to force them to run or be dragged] and shipments of food went forward imm 
to follow up in their footsteps. ; three or four miles and back, through mud| diately; the Secretary of War promptly gi 
Most assuredly there will be a gathering to/and water, upon a very cold day. If they|ing passes to those who were the bearers 
this people, as has been often foretold by his| stil] refused to load the fodder, the order was] this relief, the first we believe sent after t. 
authorized servants and handmaidens, but] to pitch them into the river,—but such orders surrender. Though personally strangers, th 
that will be in the Master’s time, not in 0ur| were more easily given than executed. Even| were welcomed with tears of joy and gra 
hasty time. Let it be our concern to co-operate|the wagon master, who at first seemed fierce,| tude by Friends; and even others who st 
with him in our individual capacity, resigning | relented, and after watching them passthrough | felt alienated from fellow professors, and ev 
the increase, the time and the way to his wis-|¢his humiliating trial, declared he could not|kindred at the North, looked on in wonder 
dom. The declaration was very positive, “The|help respecting men who stood up to their|this exhibition of love unfeigned. 


knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth | principles in that way. Their presence in the| Meantime the Friends living in the cou 
as the ;waters do the sea.” And because army became more and more perplexing. 


; ties of Alamance, Chatham, ndaleh& 
our members do not increase as we would |The wish was expressed that they would run| Guilford, and comprising by far the 
like to see, but rather the reverse, and our|away, but this they would not do. Furloughs| portion of those in the State, were placed 
Society seems much broken to pieces,—|were often given, and a written endorsement| most imminent peril. After the fall of Ri 
many departing on the right hand and on|on one of these assigned as a reason for it, mond and the surrender of General Lee, t 
the left; let us not conclude this to be an|that “they were of no manner of use in the| army of General Johnston was still ne 
argument of imperfection in our principles, army.” At the battle of Gettysburg, their Greensboro, while the army of General Sh 
Far otherwise. Indeed it seems as clear as/|prayers were heard, and though often ordered|man moved on from Goldsboro to the ott 
“ When the bright shining of a candle doth|to the front, they were never forced to go.|side of Raleigh, and with a day or two’s mal 
give light,” that they are the doctrines of the|'They shared the same lot as their friend W.| between, demanded the surrender of the 
unchangeable truth, that shall stand to the|B, H. and were released from Fort Delaware] federate forces. While awaiting the ie 
very end of time. by the same order. President Lincoln was assassinated. — f 
Eleventh month, 1868. Among all those who steadily refused to] by this to a still more determined spirit, 


whatever of their true nature,—the spectro- 
scope tells us more aboat them than we could 
have hoped to learn even of our nearest neigh- 
bor, the moon. We obtain, in fact, precisely 
the same sort of evidence respecting the stars 
as we have already had respecting the sun, 
with this important difference itself, that 
whereas’the sun exhibits a close affinity to 


my of Sherman seemed prepared for the 
ost utter devastation. Between the two 
posing forces, and indeed partially sur- 
unded by them, lay our peaceful homes, 
ith an apparently almost certain destruction 
nging overthem. We had neither weapon 
wr shield, save our prayers and our trust in 
e Arm ofthe Lord. But these were all we 
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Our forests are composed of a variety of 
trees unknown in other lands. Michaux enu- 
merates but thirty-six species of trees which, 
in France attain the height of thirty feet, 
eighteen of these forming the principal forest- 
growth of that country, and seven only of use 
in civil and naval construction ; while he had 
observed in North America no less than one 


eded, Thethreatening cloud of battle rolled| hundred and forty species of the above-named 
vay and the surrender of the last of the/height, a large portion of them useful in the 


uthern armies was effected without blood- 
ed in our very midst. Through four years 
danger and distress on every hand, the 
ord had been increasing the faith of His 
ople, and now they were left to rejoice in 
fety over their last, crowning and signal 
liverance. 


as 


, For‘ The Friend.” 
American Forests. 
(Continued from page 93.) 

Michaux, on his second visit to this country 
ore than fifty years ago, to report to the 
rench government upon the trees of North 
merica, urged upon Americans, and particu- 
rly upon the Federal government, the care 
their forests, as a great source of national 
ealth. In the introduction to his world re- 
ywned Sylva he says: 

“Tt may not be improper to observe that 
e Europeans have great advantage over the 
mericans in the management of woods. The 
incipal forests are in the hands of govern- 
ents which watch over their preservation 
ith a solicitude dictated by imperious neces- 
yy. Experience has amply demonstrated 
at no dependence can be placed, for the 
iblic service or the general supply, upon 


arts. The swampy lands of France produce 
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For “ The Friend.” 
From My Port-Folio. 
(The Letters of Lydia Miller, continued from page 93.) 
“Fourth month 8th, 1820. * * * I very 
much desire ever to maintain a guarded care, 
not to become so anxious for the ease and 
comfort of this frail body, as to cause me to 
neglect the more important part: but endea- 
vor to labor daily for the support of the im- 
mortal; that when the awful stroke shall be 
given, which shall sever the cords that bind 


no wood of any value; while the same sort of|the spirit to the flesh, I may have nothing to 
soil here is covered with the noble trees of|do but to resign the soul to Him who gave it. 


black and white cypress, the red elm, the 
willow oak and white cedar. 


“You have probably heard of the very sud- 
den removal of She arose last Third- 


We act in this country as if our forests|day morning in usual health. A few minutes 


were inexhaustible, but we may well learn 


after which, some of the family went acci- 


wisdom from facts presented to us by Euro-|dentally to the place where she was, and 


peans who have passed through the same 
phase of their history; and we cannot do 
better than to quote the words of Evelyn, in 
the introduction to his Sylva: “ This devasta- 


found her lifeless. Death seems commission- 
ed to strike at the heads, even the pillars of 
our part of the church; yet I am thankful in 
believing that there are yet living witnesses 


tion has now become so epidemical that un-|that can stand as advocates in the cause of 


less a favorable expedient offers itself, and a 
way be seriously resolved upon for a future 
store, one of the most glorious and consider- 
able bulwarks of the nation will, within a 
short time, be totally wanting to it. After 
due reproof of the late impolitic waste, we 
should now turn our indignation into prayers, 
and address ourselves to our better-natured 
countrymen, that such woods as do yet re- 


main entire might be carefully preserved, and|my friends. 


truth, and I believe as these keep their ranks, 
and stand firm, others beholding their good 
works, will be induced to volunteer in the 
King’s service, and that there will yet be a 
succession that shall praise his name.” 

“ Fourth month 23d, 1820. * * * I 
never enjoyed a Yearly Meeting so much; 
nor did I ever upon any former similar occa- 
sion, enjoy in an equal degree the society of 
We were favored with the com- 


such as are destroyed sedulously repaired. It}pany and gospel labors of several Friends 
is what all persons who are owners of land|from different Yearly Meetings, whose coun- 


may contribute to (and with infinite delight 
as well as profit) who are touched with that 
laudable ambition of worthily serving their 


rests that are private property: falling generation.” 


oner or later into the hands of persons eager 
enjoy their price, they disappear and give 
ace to tillage. 

“In America, on the contrary, neither the 
sderal government nor the several States, 
we reserved forests. An alarming destruc- 
yn of trees proper for building has been the 
nsequence—an evil which is increasing, and 
il continue to increase with the increase of 
ypulation. The effect is already very sensi- 
y felt in the large cities, where the complaint 
every year becoming more serious, not only 
the excessive dearness of fuel, but of the 
arcity of timber. 

“ Even now inferior wood is frequently sub- 
ituted for the white oak; and the live oak, 
highly esteemed in ship-building, will soon 
come extinct upon the islands of Georgia.” 
It is not yet too late for government to re- 
rve some of the public lands for forests, and 
enact laws for their preservation. 

Most of the States owning wild lands, as 
ey are called, could do the same; and where 
is is unattainable by public property, the 
yners of a certain quantity of timber land 
ight be exempted from taxation as long as 
remains in forests. Still, it is difficult for 
ir republican government to exercise any 
rect control over the owners of land; and 
is inability to coerce the individual in the 
anagement of his private affairs, is inherent 
our idea of liberty. Yet, if the people can- 
yt be educated to know what is needed for 
ir life and comfort, laws must be enacted 
self-preservation ; and to this point it ap- 
rs we are now tending. 

With such affluence of sylvan riches that 
are seemed no limit to our wealth, we have 
en too prodigal of nature’s bounties. 


These remarks are as applicable to this 
country now as they were to England two 
hundred years ago. Evelyn, by his labors 
and writings, awakened in the minds of his 
countrymen this “laudable ambition,” and in 
ships built from the oaks his hands had plant- 
ed, Nelson’s victories were gained. England’s 
strength was once felt to be so entirely in her 
“wooden walls,” that it was asserted that the 
commanders of the Spanish armada had or- 
ders, if they could not subdue the people, not 
to leave a tree standing in the forest of Deane. 
Iron ships are, at the present day, rapidly 
superseding the floating forests of former 
times, so that, for this important object, wood 
is not, as formerly, so great a desideratum in 


sel I hope may not fall to the ground, The 
present awful state of things in our Society, 
and the convulsions of the nations, was the 
burden of the word with almost all the great 
ministers; seeing that for want of watchful- 
ness, some are falling on the right hand, and 
some on the left. Much caution and entreaty 
were also expressed, lest we who are yet fa- 
vored to keep our feet, should in an unguarded 
moment be carried away by the ovewhelming 
surge. made us a visit in our apart- 
ment, wherein he was engaged to sound the 
trumpet, both as an alarm and encouragingly ; 
and we had through a most interest- 
ing sermon on Fifth-day morning. Hestated 
that many have fallen into difficulties, but 
that we were not to cast them off on account 
thereof, and like the Priest and the Levite 
behold their situation, and pass by on the 
other side: but act the part of the good Sa- 


the royal dock-yards and naval depots of|maritan, reciting the text concerning the man 


Europe. : 

Modern science has proved the fact, re- 
vealed to man in the dawn of creation, that 
the trees of the field is man’s life; not, as it 
was formerly understood, as only “pleasant 
to the sight and good for food,” but as the 
means of holding in equilibrium those forces 
of nature on which animal life depends. It 
has been justly remarked that “ forests act as 
a balance-wheel to land climate” in its three 
most important elements—heat, moisture and 
wind. iN 
ing the trees which cover the crowns and 
slopes of the mountains, men in all climates 
seem to be bringing upon future generations 
two calamities at once—a want of fuel and a 
scarcity of water.” 


The godliness which suffers nothing from 
the world and its wickedness, is not that 
which Jesus Christ laid down His life to ex- 
hibit to the world. — 


he veteran Humboldt says: “In fell. |poverty, and his unworthiness. 


that journeyed from Jerusalem to Jericho and 
fell among thieves. He (the Samaritan,) did 
not stand to enquire by what means he came 
to be in that deplorable situation ; he beheld 
him naked and wounded, and that was enough. 
He also commented upon the parable of the 
prodigal son, in a very lively and pathetic 
manner, stating that. when he had wasted 
his substance, and became fully sensible of 
his error, he was willing to return to his fa- 
ther’s house, and acknowledged his sins, his 
Thus when 
suffering had brought him into this humble 
state, the father saw him while he was yet a 
great way off, and ran and fell on his neck 
and kissed him. And without standing to 
reprove or require a confession of his faults, 
he commanded him to be arrayed in the best 
robe, and ordered the fatted calf to be killed, 
saying, ‘This my son was dead and is alive 
again: he was lost and is found.’ Thus we 
have in these two texts, lively examples of 
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mercy, and christian forbearance, which it|from under his 


would be well for us to follow individually.” 

Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s Progress, too well 
understood the way in which the righteous 
have to walk, and to work out their salvation, 
conveyed in the language “ Strive to enter in 
at the straight gate :” “ Work while it is called 
to-day :” “ Fight the good fight of faith,” &c., 
not to know that redemption from dead 
works to serve the living God, calls for deep 
and humiliating baptisms, with many anxious 
fears, lest, through the malignity of those 
who seek “the young child’s life” to destroy 
it, the grace of God in us should in any wise 
be frustrated. In his far-famed pilgrimage, 
he has represented hills of difficulty, and 
valleys of humiliation, and withal such fierce 
contests with Apollyon, the angel of the bot- 
tomless pit, that we must either conclude he 
was wrong in his characteristics, or that the 
way or the end has so changed that they may 
now be won by a railroad tour: in a word, 
that they are wide, smooth, and easy, and 
thronged by multitudes ; the very characters 
that He who is the way has given us of that 
which is broad; because, saith He, “ Wide is 
the gate and broad is the way that leadeth to 
destruction, and many there be which go in 
thereat.” 

Our dear friend was not of this modern 
school. She speaks of “The howling wilder- 
ness,” being the experience at times of the 
christian traveller; who is supported never- 
theless by the promise—when the diminished 
grain of faith will admit of laying hold of it— 
“T will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 
The experience of the children of Israel of old 
is no doubt typical of that of the individual 
christian now engaged to follow his or her 
Lord. The language to the former was, “ Be- 
ware that thou forget not the Lord thy God, 
in not keeping his commandments and his 
judgments, and his statutes, &. Lest when 
thou hast eaten and art full, and hast built 
goodly houses, and dwelt therein; and when 
thy herds and thy flocks multiply, and thy 
silver and thy gold is multiplied, and all that 
that thou hast is multiplied : then thine heart 
be lifted up, and thou forget the Lord thy 


God, which brought thee out of the land of|he however stayed, urging them to buy and 


Egypt, from the house of bondage; who led 
thee through that great and terrible wilder- 
ness, wherein were fiery serpents, and scor- 
pions, and drought; where there was no wa- 
ter; who brought thee forth water out of the 
rock of flint; who fed thee in the wilderness 
with manna, which thy fathers knew not, 
that he might humble thee, and that he 
might prove thee, to do thee good at th 
latter end.” May he that readeth understand : 


and not be carried away through the subtlety|T have worked; feel my muscles, they show 


of the serpent, or induced to suppose that the 
way can change any more than its Author— 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

The letter follows ;— 

“Seventh month 23d, 1820. It is not be- 


cause thy last letter was not acceptable, that) whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
it has lain so long unanswered: but that I|turn to him the other also.” You have smitten 
have been in a very unqualified state, as I/me on one check, here is the other! Smite! 
think, for many weeks past, to write anything|] will not return the blow.’ 
with the trouble of breaking a seal to read:|thunder-struck. He did not smite, but he 
of course my pen has lain unoccupied. _My|bought the book which, under the influence 
mind has been in such a tried state as neither] of G 


my pen nor tongue can describe: nor do I 
feel a wish to do it by way of complaint, but 
endure patiently as possible the dispensations 


Y|strong man. 


myself thereto, however trying it may seem, 
trusting in his promises, which remain to be 
sure. A dark howling wilderness, without 
any apparent guide, is not a desirable way to 
walk in, but one which the christian traveller 
has to experience at times. But if faith is 
abode in, this blessed promise is as a lamp to 
the feet, viz: ‘I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee,’ but oh! my faith hath also been 
closely tried, so that I have at times been 
ready to call in question, and almost ready to 
say, I will speak no more in His name. But 
for the sake of others I am again induced to 
lay hold of the shield, lest 1 should cause the 
truth to be evilly spoken of. TT. Kite’s sermon 
at our meeting often presents to my mind, 
particularly his allusion to Moses, who for his 
rashness was obliged to flee for his life, fearing 
I have been guilty of the same error, moving 
in a great work too soon. Our Saviour’s 
command to his disciples was, ‘'Tarry ye at 
the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high.’ Had I carefully ob- 
served this, perhaps it would have been better 
times with me. The Lord’s time is the only 
right time, and were all careful to wait for it, 
and move therein, how much better would 
the work go on. It is a day of deep proving 
to many. May the Lord’s righteous sword 
not be sheathed, until Zion shall be redeemed, 
and the church come forth in her ancient 
beauty, is the sincere prayer of thy sister.” 
(To be continued.) 


“But I say unto you that ye resist not evil.” — 
In the annual report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the following anecdote 
occurs. “One of the Berne colporteurs en- 
tered a three storied house in which, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, three dif- 
ferent families lived. He began with the 
highest story, and sold copies in this and the 
next. On enquiring about the family on the 
ground floor, he was warned not to enter, but 
he entered nevertheless. He found both the 
man and his wife at home. He offered his 


Bibles: his offer was replied to by abuse and] 


a positive order to leave the house instantly ; 


read. Then the man rose in a violent rage, 
and struck him a severe blow on the cheek. 
Up to this moment the colporteur had stood 
quietly with his knapsack on his back; He 
now deliberately unstrapped it, laid-it on the 
table, and turned up the sleeve of his right 
arm, all the while steadily looking his oppo- 
nent in the face. The colporteur was a very 
Addressing his opponent, he 
said, ‘ Look at my hand, its furrows show that 


that I am fit for any work. Look me straight 
in the face; do I quail before you? Judge 
then for yourself if it is fear that nerves me 
to do what I am about to do. In this book 
my Master says, “that ye resist not evil; but 


The man was 


od’s Spirit, works such marvels in the 


human heart.” 
oo 


Sketehes from the Memoranda of our late Frien 


The following are extracts from a letter 
our late beloved friend William Evans, 
Christopher Healy while in England; an 
which belongs to about this period: 


“My Dear Friend,—Thy very acceptab 
communication, written at Hartford, 7th 
10th month last, was duly received, and tende 
to quicken our feelings in that fellowship w 
have long enjoyed with each other, and whi 


has not 
yee we are subjected to for the work’ 
sake. 


thoughts and conversation, and it has 
leasant to hear by letters from some of o 
nglish Friends of thy movéments, whi 
Natural affability in any one? unless it is|thongh we have had no very particular 
of a just God. I think if I have any know-|sweetened by the baptism of the Spirit of|counts, are satisfactory. If we are the 


lege of myself, I have not been trying to get! Truth, is of little value. vants of Christ, it is not probable we 


proving hand, but to submit] The wind’s will is the boy’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 


Whittier. 


+ 


Wandering thoughts, oh why will you never 
Come to a resting place? When will you learn 
Not on the past to be wistfully looking? 
Ever anon to the future you turn. 


Let the past go for we cannot recall it, 

Nor would we live o’er an honr or a day, 
Nought but experience holds it of value, 

Why should we wish for a moment to stay? 


Nought but experience? Ah you’re mistaken, 
Pictures there are that one would not forget ; 

Sunshine of pleasure and shadow of sorrow, 
Gleams thro’ the pages of memory yet. 


Wandering thoughts, would you look at the future? 
Trouble must lie on the way we’re to pass, 

Rocks will obstruct us, and brambles will tear us, 
Pitfalls lie bid neath the fresh growing grass. 


Rocks may loom dark, but the shade is refreshing, 
Rosebuds so fragrant ’neath thorns may lie curled. 

Passed, we look back with heartfelt thanksgiving, 
On pitfalls escaped by “ the Light of the world.” 


Wandering thoughts, let the future be quiet; 
Walk by the guide of a ‘day at a time;” 

Low hanging mists will roll off from our pathway ; 
Skies will grow clearer the higher we climb. 


What if we see through a glass now but darkly? 
Soon we shall know as we surely are known; 
Then let us work in the actual present, 
Trusting that what we must do will be shown. 


L. C. C. 


—___~+ o—____ 


THE SUFFERER CHEERED. 


“ Say shall I take the thorn away’— 
So spake my gracious Lord— 

O’er which thy sighs are heard by day, 
Thy nightly tears are poured? 


Selected: 


Shall I here give thee rest and ease, 
Make earth’s fair prospects rise; 
And bid thy bark o’er summer seas 

Float smoothly to the skies? 


Know, thine ease-loving heart might miss 
The comfort with the care; 

And that full tide of earthly bliss, 
Leave little room for prayer. 


Few were thy visits to the throne 
Unbastened there by pain, 

Thou, o’er thy bosom-sins alone 
Would small advantage gain. 


Then He who through the shrinking flesh 
The spirit’s will can read, 

Smiled on his work and bade afresh 
All grace meet all my need. 


For ‘The Friend.” 


Christopher Healy. 


(Continued from page 102.) 


“Philadelphia, 12th mo. 224, 1831. 


een diminished by the tempor 
Thou art often the subject of ou 
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lease all men; for there are those who with|but little to cheer with the hope of a succes-|be said; and in that thy feet were turned 


1 their profession of his religion, are never-|sion in the church in some parts. 


Upon these 


yeless in heart enemies of the cross; they|the weight of exercise on account of others 
ynnot bear the foolishness of his gospel, and|and the cause at large must fall, and there 
is not proper that such should be fed with|seems no safe alternative but to give them- 
od that gratifies their vain and superficial|selves up cheerfully to spend and be spent for 


inds. 
ho are acquainted with the afflictions of 


But the unity of the true Seed, those|the sake of our poor shattered Society. * * * 


“Our meetings are held in quiet for which 


oseph, is truly desirable, and this I doubt|we have cause to be thankful; but the great 


ot thou wilt be favored with. 


It is very|want of religious fervor makes them at times 


ifficult to form a correct judgment of the|very trying. Ease and prosperity seem to 


ate of the church in England without being|be the bane of religion. 


One to his farm, 


1ere ; but from what we hear, and from what|another to his merchandise, and others to 
e know of the visitors to this country, it is|their worldly comforts and delights, lessen 


vident there is a difference in the tribes. 
ass who profess much head knowledge with 
yme experience, and another who are less 
mcerned about that which is gathered by 
1e wisdom and talents of man, and more 
eeply engaged to descend into Jordan, where 
1ey may, from season to season, witness the 
‘ashings of regeneration and the renewings 
f the Holy Spirit, by which they are made 
uick of understanding in the Lord’s fear, and 
repared to receive and communicate the lan- 
uage of the Spirit unto the churches. To 
ect with such as these, and to mingle with 
1em in the fellowship of the Gospel of Christ, 
hich is often the fellowship of suffering, is 
‘uly strengthening, and indeed, though seem- 
gly paradoxical, it is cheering. Those who 
now much, and whose time seems always 
sady for doing, have a strong aversion to the 
octrine of suffering—they do not like to look 
n what is called the gloomy side, but are in 
anger of compassing themselves with sparks 
f their own kindling, the end of which will 
e sorrow. To the traveller in the Lord’s 
uuse, it is however a consoling reflection, 
1at help is laid on one that is mighty; who 
an preserve in heights, and sustain in depths, 
nd mercifully furnishes, as he is waited upon, 
‘ith wisdom and strength from his sanctuary, 
» enable him to steer through the various 
ifficulties which surround him, and to set up 
ones of memorial that hitherto the Lord 
ath helped him. Fellow-pilgrims, particu- 
ly those employed in the same work, cannot 
ut desire for each other, that they may in 
ll their goings forth be thus favored, that 
1e Great Name may be honored and exalted, 
nd the answer of sweet peace be poured into 
heir bosoms, when the allotted labor is ac- 
omplished. That this may be thy experi- 
ace is our affectionate trust and desire, as we 
oubt not it would be thy prayer for us under 
milar circumstances. 
“According to thy request I wrote to thy 
ife informing her of thy letter to us, thy 
ealth and comfortable getting along; and 
eld up to her view the standing ordinance in 
srael, that those who remain with the stuff, 
uithful in their allotment, were to participate 
fhe spoils, equally with them who went to 
e battle. After visiting the meetings of 
urlington and Shrewsbury and Rahway 
arters, I went into Bucks in the 9th month 
st, and was at the Falls Meeting where I 
wher, She appeared to be in good health, 
d told me she had then recently had letters 
m thee. 
* * * «“T was at all the meetings in 
our Quarter, which being attended by few 
thers than the members were small, except 
e Falls. In all of them are to be found some 
reised Friends, who are the salt which 
ugh divine mercy preserves the body; 


Aj|the number of laborers for the springing up 


of the water of life, and throws an undue 
weight upon others, who often feel greatly 
discouraged with the little evidence of fruits 
proportionate to the labor bestowed upon 
such, and the trials we have just emerged 


another way, the burden must rest upon those 
unto whom they were first directed ; but unto 
such, who although in a far inferior degree 
have become companions in travail for the 
suffering seed, there is brought an increase of 
exercise and sympathy with those who wish 
well unto our favored Society. The language 
of my spirit at times is, when viewing the 
ravages that have been made within our bor- 
ders by a conformity to the spirit of the world: 
Surely we shall one day fall by the hand of 
the enemy. 

“ With the salutation of dear love, in which 
my wife unites, I desire very sincerely that 
thy portion may be a rich reward of heavenly 
peace and comfort as thou passest along in 
the Master’s service, and when thou hast com- 
pleted this, thy work and labor of love, thou 
mayest be favored largely to partake of the 


from. We endeavor to keep hold of the hope |joy of thy Lord. 


that brighter days are ahead, but how far, 
seems often wraptin muchuntertainty. Times 
and seasons are in the Lord’s hand, and he 
can cause light to break forth from obscurity, 
and darkness to become as the noon day. 
For the cause’ sake, and for the children, and 
those who may be looking toward’s Zion, one 
cannot but desire, that the brightness of the 
everlasting light might shine forth more con- 
spicuously and availingly amongst us. * * * 

“My wife desires me to present her love 
and say thou hast her wishes for thy preser- 
vation and safe return. We shall be glad to 
hear from thee again, 

From thy affectionate friend, 
Witi1am Evans.” 

Going to Ireland, C. H. visited Belfast, 
Lisburn, Lurgan, Moyallen, Grange, Richhill, 
Dublin, Ballitore, Carlow, Waterford, Youghall 
and Cork, “ which,” he says, “ was a laborious 
time at the beginning; but, through hard 
labor, way opened and strength increased, 
until Truth reigned over all. Blessed be the 
name of the Great Head of the church, who 
alone can give strength for his work and ser- 
vice.” From thence he went to Clonmel, 
Limerick, Roscrea, Mountrath, Mountmellick; 
and returning to Dublin took steamer for 
Liverpool. 

After returning from Ireland to England 


“J remain thy truly affectionate friend. 
SAMUEL REYNOLDS.” 
(To be continued.) 


The Plantations in California. 


About noon we entered the tea region and 
got a glimpse of the shrub or tree which pro- 
duces the leaf from which is made the bever- 
age which “cheers but not inebriates.” The 
plant which furnishes the tea is known by 
botanists as the “Thea Chinensis”—it is an 
evergreen shrub, usually from four to eight 
feet high, although in some parts of the coun- 
try it reaches a height of thirty feet. It has 
numerous alternate branches furnished with 
elliptical oblong or lanceolate-pointed leaves, 
which are serrate except at the base, smooth 
on both sides, green, shining, marked with 
one rib and many transverse veins, and sup- 
ported alternately upon short foot-stalks, 
They are two or three inches long, and from 
half an inch to an inch in breadth, looking 
something like the leaf of the weeping willow. 
The flowers are either solitary or supported, 
two or three together, at the axils of the 
leaves. They are of considerable size, not 
unlike those of the myrtle in appearance, 
consisting of a short green calyx with five or 
six lobes, of a carolla with from four to nine 
large unequal snow white petals, of numerous 


he held many public meetings, the most of|stamens with yellow anthers and connected 


which he records were to good satisfaction. 
He thus alludes to one of them: “The doc- 
trines of Truth being opened, an hireling 
ministry, with the subject of war as being 
inconsistent with the gospel, and contrary to 
the command of Jesus, was closely spoken to. 
The necessity of taking up the cross of our 
holy Redeemer before we can become his fol- 
lowers, was also dwelt upon. It being only 
as we do this, through obedience to the teach- 
ing of his grace, that we can have our fruit 
unto holiness, and in the end everlasting life.” 

The following letter from Samuel Reynolds 
of Dover, was written to C, H. some time in 
the year 1831. “ It is inserted here. 

“ Beloved Friend :—An opportunity offering 
of sending thee a few lines, I felt unwilling to 
let it pass by without expressing my deep 
regret in not being favored with thy company 
ae eae ; the more when I reflect that I might 
have availed myself of the more full expression 
of our mutual feelings on those things to 
which there appears too much reason to apply 


at the base, and of a pistil with a three-parted 
style. The fruit is a three-celled and three- 
seeded capsule. 

There has been considerable discussion 
amongst naturalists as to the number of va- 
rieties of tea known. It is now pretty 
generally conceded that there are but two 
varieties of the plant, and that the many va- 
rieties known to commerce are caused by the 
mode of curing and the time of picking the 
leaves. The tea plantations here are very 
extensive, some of them containing as many 
as thirty thousand plants. The tree is propa- 
gated from seeds, which are planted in holes 
at certain distances, from six to a dozen seeds 
being placed in each hole, in order to secure 
the growth of one. In three years the plant 
yields leaves for collection, and in six attains 
the height of a man; when from seven to ten 
years old it is cut down, in order that the 
numerous shoots which issue from the stump 
may afford a large product of leaves, These 
are picked separately by the hand, and three 


the words: ‘ That which now letteth will let,!crops are generally taken each year. As the 
until it be taken out of the way.’ Thou hast|youngest leaves are the best, the product of 


aerwise the external appearance furnishes!done what thou couldst, I believe may truly 'the first collection is most valuable, while that 
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of the third, consisting of the oldest leaves, is|being such, for if such they really are, they |mass of melted rock, Suppose one of thes 


comparatively little esteemed. 
only one or two harvests are made, but care 


Sometimes|are the more easily dispensed with, and not|Nevada miners 


re should accidentally make . 
worth retaining; and a tenacity in wishing to}hole in the solid crust, what would eonie: ‘ 


is always taken to assort the leaves according] preserve them, assuredly indicates that they |him ?—Sun. 


to their age. The character of the plant, 
dependent upon the soil, situation, climate 
and culture, has also a great influence upon 
the value of the leaves. It is said that the 


have more place in our affections, than per- 
haps we are aware of. “ He that loveth father 
or mother more than me, is not worthy of 
me: and he that loveth son or daughter more 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Some Queries Concerning the Order and Governmey 
of the Church of Christ. 


(Continued from page 99.) 


best tea is procured from the shrubs which/than me, is not worthy of me; and he that 
grow upon the sides of steep hills with a|taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, 
southern exposure. is not worthy of me.” And now my dear 

I am satisfied that if some person with| brethren and sisters, may the God of peace, 
capital and enterprise should take the matter| who brought again from the dead our Lord 
in hand and build tea plantations in the coun-| Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep 
ties of San Bernardino, Los Angelos, San|through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
Luis, Obispo and Santa Barbara, in California,|keep all your hearts and minds, make you 
as good tea might be raised in the United|pertect in every good work to do his will, 
States as anywhere else in the world. Tea| working in you that which is well pleasing in 
could also be raised in the counties further|his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be|the soul being (especially at first, if not for 
north, for it flourishes in Japan, where it is| glory forever and ever. In the love of the|!ong time) weak and babish, not so fully a 
quite cold at times—snow falling during the} everlasting gospel, accept this expression of quainted with the measure of life (having ha 
winter months. But before our tea could|farewell, from your affectionate friend and|but some touches and demonstrations of i 


Objection 4th. If any man hath receive 
a gift of ministry, he hath received it of th 
Lord; and its end being to gather to th 
Lord, they that by it are gathered, are to b 
delivered up to the Lord, that He (as kin, 
priest and prophet,) may govern, &e. F 

Answer. The end of the ministry is ne 
only to gather, but also to preserve and buil 
up what is gathered, even to perfection. An 


become popular we would have to learn the 
art of preparing the leaves after they are 
gathered, because the leaves when taken from 
the tree will not make a cup of tea fit to drink. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
ee SBS Bh Sol 
Selected for “The Friend.” 

And now whilst my heart is bearing to- 
wards the “ Isles afar off,” the same constrain- 
ing love, which wrought the willingness to 
leave all for my gracious Lord’s sake and his 
gospel’s, extends its binding influence to all 
my dear brethren and sisters, of every age, 
and of every class, wherever situated, and 


however circumstanced; desiring in tender] Without this help, many of the mines in Eng-|Now this is right order from God, wherei 


and affectionate solicitude that they may be 


found steadfastly following the footsteps of|of them are limited imtheir depth by the diffi-|this is danger and confusion, which the meg 


those honorable, and worthy predecessors in. 
the same religious profession with ourselves, 
who have long since rested from their labors, 
and whose memorial is on high,—who bore 
the burden and heat of a day of deep suffer- 
ing, in the faithful discharge of their duty for 
the support of those principles, which have 
been transmitted in their original purity and 
brightness to us. If any should feel sensi- 
ble of having fallen short in this important 
work, let me in tenderest love encourage such 
to be willing to humble themselves under the 
mighty hand of God, even to the state of lit- 
tle children, and turn inward to the pure, un- 
flattering witness which cannot deceive nor 
be deceived ; to be willing to enter into a dil- 
igent and heartfelt search, and patiently and 
impartially examine how far those indispen- 
sable conditions are submitted to on their part, 
without which none can be followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. Where is that self- 
denial and the daily cross He first enjoined ? 
Are we denying ourselves those gratifications 
of time and sense which cherish and keep 
alive in us the evil propensities of fallen na- 
ture, which separate man from his Maker, and 
like “the little foxes which spoil the tender 
vines,” designed in richest mercy to bud, blos- 
som and bring forth fruit, lastingly to remain 
to the praise and glory of the great Husband- 
man; but without faithfulness, there will be 
no fruitfulness. It is not giving up, or forsak- 
ing this or that little thing, (which to part 
with is little or no sacrifice or privation,) that 
will suffice ; a full surrender of the whole will 
in all things, must be made to Him, whose so- 


vereign right it is to rule and reign in our| four.” 


hearts. And let none plead for disobedience 


in these little things, on the ground of their| logists, 


but not being gathered fully into it, nor roo 
ed and settled in it,) I say, the soul, in thi 
state, hath as much need of the ministry t 
Heat in Mines:—Every one who has had|preserve, direct and watch over it in the trutl 
any thing to do with mining, knows that wa-|a8 to gather it out of the world. Therefor 
ter is one of the most formidable enemies the|the Father, in His tender merey and loy 
miner has to contend with. It begins to flow|hath appointed those who are grown in it 
in as soon as the depth of an ordinary well is|life, (and in the power and authority of Hi 
reached, and must be pumped out, at great|Spirit,) to oversee, watch over, instruct, an 
expense, to enable the work to proceed. The|take care of the flock, so as they may give 
steam engine was first devised for the sake|Him an account of their souls; and in thé 


brother 
DANIEL WHEELER. 


of providing power to do this pumping, and a 
it was for a Cornish mine that Watt invented 
his great improvement on the original machine. 
land would be worthless; and as it is, some 


culty and expense of getting rid of the water. 


care, diligence, and faithfulness, they 
owned and blessed of the Lord; and the othe 
in their holy fear, reverence and subjectior 


the safety of the flock consists; but out « 


sure of life teacheth to avoid. 


A curious fact has, however, been lately| Object. 5th. But in a case of doubt or di 
brought to notice in regard to the Nevada|ference, which shall be the judge; the me 
silver mines. Heat, not water, is the chief|sure of life within, or the testimony of othe 
enemy encountered after reaching a great|without? Shall I judge as I feel the thing i 
depth, and instead of pumping out water the the measure of my own life? Or shall I su 
companies have to pump in air. A Nevada|mit to others against my own sense an 
paper says: judgment, because I have an esteem of then 

“The increase in the heat of our mines is|a8 being much above me in the growth, sens 
now beginning to give many of our mining|and understanding of Truth? 
companies more trouble, and is proving a} Ans. It is a great matter to judge arigh 
greater obstacle to mining operations in those |and to discern and know the measure of Tru 
levels lying below a depth of one thousand |(the voice, motion, and judgment thereo 
feet, than any veins or ‘pocket’ deposits of|from all the enemy’s false appearances, ar 
water yet encountered. A number of the|from all the deceits of the heart. This is mos 


leading companies on the Comstock are now 
engaged in putting in engines to be used ex- 
pressly for driving fans for furnishing air to 


certain; Jerusalem (the heavenly building 
the church of the first born,) is at unity wit 
itself. Truth is pure, eternal, unchangeabl 


the lower levels, forcing it through large tubes|always the same, the same in every membe 
of galvanized iron. With this great increase|in every vessel, throughout the whole bod 
of heat in our mines, comes a great decrease|And this I may say pepe ko appearan¢ 
of water; in fact, in our deepest mine—the|in this our age, was ever the like unity know 
Bullion, which has attained the depth of|and brought forth since the days of the Apo 
twelve hundred feet—not a drop of water is|tles? How hath the Spirit been one, the d 
to be seen ; it is as dry as a limekiln, and as monstration and testimony of Truth one, tk 
hot as an oven. In the lower workings of the |doctrine one, the conversation and practic 
Chollar-Potosi mine, which are a perpendicu-|one in us all! Why, or how so? Because w 
lar depth of eleven hundred feet below the|bave had our begetting, birth, and teachin 
surface, the thermometer now stands at one|from the same life, the same Spirit ; (the sa 

hundred degrees—a frightful heat to be en-|fountain springing up, and opening in us a 
dured by a human being, engaged in a kind|that have been gathered into its nature ar 
of labor calling for severe muscular exertion.|power.) Now from this fountain, from th 
Here, also, we find the water to have decreas-|spring of life, never issueth anything that 
ed, till there is at the present time a very in-|contrary to the life in any. ‘Therefore, 

significant amount, it fetitg necessary to tun|there appear a contrariety, there must be 
the pump but four hours out of the twenty-| waiting to feel who is erred from, or at lea 
not yet fully gathered into the measure 

This corroborates the theory of some geo-|life. And such as are of an inferior statu 
thatthe interior of the earth is a'and growth in the body, are (in an espec 
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nner,) to watch and wait in sobriety and| A curious illustration of the effect of the 
r, till the Lord clear up, and make things ‘electric fluid was recently communicated to 
nifest ; and likewise in the meantime to|the French Academy of Sciences. A gentle- 
;¢ heed of an hasty concluding, according|man, during a heavy storm at Nantes, sud- 


jpaid for an article to be drunk, which yields 
no nutriment, and soon saps the strength of 
the system. This sum is exclusive of the 
amount paid to the wholesale dealers, by per- 


what riseth up in the understanding or|denly found himself enveloped in a blaze of|sons purchasing the article, not to retail it, as 


igment (though with ever so great a seem-|light. The phenomenon lasted about a sec- 
clearness and satisfaction,) as if it must}ond, and caused no unpleasant effect. On 
ods be of and from the life in the vessel.|examining his pocket, however, the gentleman 
is not an easy matter, in all cases, clearly |ascertained that a gold coin in his purse had 
i understandingly to discern the voice of the |been covered with a thin film of silver. The 
epherd, the motions of God’s spirit, and|following is the explanation given of this 
tainly to distinguish the measure of life|strange occurrence. The gold piece had been 
m all other voices, motions, and appearan-|put into the compartment of the purse adjoin- 
; whatsoever. Through much growth in|ing that containing silver coin. The electric 
» Truth, through much waiting on the/|fiuid volatized part of the latter metal, which, in 
rd, through much fear and trembling,|this state, had penetrated through the leather 
*ough much sobriety and weakness, through | partition and deposited itself on the gold piece 


ich exercises of the senses, this is at length} with remarkable uniformity.—Late paper. 


ren and obtained. And yet there is a pre- 
vation in the mean time to that which is 
vly and submissive, looking up to the Lord 
itinually, and not trusting to its own un- 
standing, sense, and judgment. But that 
lich is hasty and confident, and so ready to 
ad for its own sense and judgment, accord- 
y to the measure of life, as it calls it; that 
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An item in a report of the Internal Revenue 


commonly out, entered into the erring Commissioner, published a short time since, 


rit, pleading and contending for it knows 
t what, and is very apt to judge and con- 
mn others in that very respect, wherein 
elf is most justly and righteously judged 
d condemned by the Lord, even by His 
re life and spirit in His people. 

(To be continued.) 


How a Farmer May Lose Money.—By not 
king one or more good papers. 

Keeping no account of farm operations ; 
ying no attention to the maxim, “A stitch 
time saves nine,” in regard to the sowing 
grain and planting of seed at the proper 
ne. 

Leaving reapers, ploughs, cultivators, &c., 
sheltered from the rain and heat of the sun. 
ore money is lost in this way annually than 
ost persons would be willing to believe. 
Permitting broken implements to be scat- 
red over the farm until they are irreparable. 


affords data for an approximate estimate of 


the enormous amount of money spent annu- 


druggists, chemists, and others who use it in 
the arts; and who generally buy it directly 
from the distillers or wholesale dealers. 

This statement requires no comments to 
incite in our minds startling thoughts of the 
fearful extent of the drinking habits of our 
countrymen, and of the incalculable evils con- 
nected with the use of this liquid poison. The 
whole nation feels itself oppressed by the bur- 
den of taxation imposed by law, to meet the 
annual expenditure of the government, and 
the sagacity of our legislators is sorely tried, 
to draw the needful revenue from sources 
which are least likely to awaken the displea- 
sure and excite the murmurs of the people. 
And yet the people voluntarily tax themselves 
to an equal amount every year, mainly to 
gratify a degrading thirst for stimulants; 
which, when taken, deprive them of the right 
use of their reason ; betray them into folly and 
crime, are the cause of most of the want and 
beggary around them, and are daily consign- 
ing their wretched victims to untimely graves. 

To collect this crushing tax there are regis- 


ally in the United States, for the purchase of/tered the names of 118,667 agents, each of 


spirituous liquors, and leads to the humilia- 
ting inference that a large portion of the 
population must be, more or less, slaves to 
the use of them; a habit which, when it ac- 
quires mastery, perhaps more than any other, 
destroys every element of private worth, and 
aggravates every burden which makes up the 
sum of human misery. 

The law of the United States requires that 
every dealer in spirituous liquors, whose sales 
are less than $25,000 per annum, shall pay a 
tax of twenty-five dollars, whether he sells it 
by the barrel or by the glass. Those whose 
annual sales exceed $25,000, pay a much 
higher tax. According to the report alluded 
to, there have been 118,667 dealers in the 
article, whose sales are represented to fall 
short of the $25,000, reported to the Revenue 


7 repairing broken implements at the proper Department, and the tax collected from them. 


ne many dollars may be saved—a proof of 
e assertion that time is money. 


It is well known that such is the low grade 
of morals among this class of venders of in- 


Attending auction sales and purchasing all|toxicating drink, that, wherever there is a 
nds of trumpery, because in the words of chance to escape, a large portion of them will 


e vender the articles are “very cheap.” 


resort to deceptions of various kinds, in order 


Allowing fences to remain-unrepaired until|to avoid the payment of this tax, as well as 
trange” cattle are found grazing in the the license tax imposed by the State in which 
sadow, grain-field, or browsing on the fruit they live, and it is supposed that a third more 


pes. 


Disbelieving the principle of a rotation of 


ops, before making a single experiment. 

Planting fruit trees with the expectation 

wing fruit, without giving the trees half th 
ntion required to make them profitable. 
ractising 


than are registered, is engaged in the traffic. 
In the estimates published in some of the 


whom, it may be presumed, represents at 
least four others, dependent on him for sup- 
port ; thus making an army of nearly six 
hundred thousand, who, neither by their in- 
genuity nor their labor, add any thing to the 
public wealth; but while they spend their 
time in dealing out this health-destroying 
liquid, and in debauching the morals of the 
community, are supported in worse than idle- 
ness, by preying on the pecuniary means of 
others. ; 

How often do common sense and the com- 
mon feelings of humanity prompt the ques- 
tion, can nothing be done to put an end to 
this monster evil, which every day’s expe- 
rience demonstrates is unceasingly sapping 
the best interests of society? Sumptuary 
laws have been tried with but partial success. 
Such is man’s proclivity to self-indulgence, 
that he is not long in finding out a way to 
elude the most ingeniously framed provisions 
of the statute-book. Indeed, such is now the 
political power of the liquor dealers, that there 
are few legislatures which are not so far con- 
trolled by them, as to prevent any interfer- 
ence with their traffic. It is stated publicly, 
that such is the venality which has spread 
throughout the greater part of the officials 
employed by the United States Government, 


daily gazettes, the average of the amount of|to collect the internal revenue, especially that 


of|yearly sales of the registered retail dealers in 
e {ardent spirits, is set down at $12,000; which 


would make their receipts amount to the in- 


economy by depriving stock of credible sum of $1,424,004,000; to which, if 


elter during the winter and feeding them| We add one third more, as received by those 


sound food, such as 
or fodder. 


an innumerable tribe of rats on the | cating liquors—according to this estimate—of; 


Keng 

mises, and two or three big lazy dogs who 
ver molest the vermin. 

Spending rainy days in groceries and bar- 


Torld. 
tg 


o thou expect and prepare for them. 


half rotten and mouldy sellers who have escaped paying the tax, we 


have the sum expended annually for intoxi- 


$1,898,672,000, which is two-thirds of the pre- 
sent national debt. 


portion of the tax levied on spirituous liquors, 
that the “ whisky ring” hold the whole matter 
under their own control, and allow only so 
\much to be collected, and to reach the trea- 
sury, as will prevent so loud an outery being 
raised, as may oblige an honest investigation 
of their bribery and corruption. 
Whether this is correct or not we cannot 
say; but it cannot be denied that, with all the 
efforts, so far made, to have laws enacted 


This we apprehend is an overestimate of| which would check or limit the sale of ardent 


instead of being at home putting things|the average sales, although the first amount 
rights aon ay have feuror ie Rural is given by the N ew York Observer, and other 


journals of equal standing. But if we cut 
down the average annual sales to one third 


we have the enormous sum of $474,668,000 


spirits, the friends of temperance and of the 
public weal have been so often disappointed, 
that they appear to have become discouraged, 
and disposed to allow the business of dram- 


well, and bear in mind, this life|}the amount stated, which probably is con-|selling to take whatever course its adepts may 
en to trouble of various kinds, and|siderably under the actual receipts—at $4000,| mark out for it. 


In one sense we apprehend 
the language of the christian poet is appli- 
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cable to the present state of things in our| 


community: 


* * * * ; “vain the attempt 

To advertize in verse a public pest, 

That like the filth, with which the peasant feeds 
His hungry acres, stinks, and is of use. 

The excise is fattened with the rich result 

Of all this riot ; and ten thousand casks, 

For ever dribbling out their base contents, 
Touched by the Midas finger of the Srate, 

Bleed gold for ministers to sport away.” 


It is cause for shame and sorrow that so 
few of the religious denominations take action 
to exclude from their communion those who 
manufacture or sell intoxicating liquors for 
use as a beverage. We believe, from what 
has been published, that most of them have 
rules incorporated in their discipline, against 
their members participating in this base busi- 
ness; but it is as publicly charged that they 
rarely carry those rules into practice. If this 
be so, it must render their influence much less 
effective than it might me, in preventing a 
grievous offence against christianity, arrest- 
ing the prevalence of intemperance, and thus 
staying the progress of demoralization. There 
is need for all professors of our holy religion 
to make common cause in this work of refor- 
mation, and to labor unceasingly to wipe out 
this foul stigma on the moral character of the 
country. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forgign.—General Garibaldi has published a letter, 
urging Spain to choose a dictator for two years, and 
then to establish a republic. It is rumored in Madrid 
that General Prim is negotiating with Isabella’s son, 
the Prince of the Asturias, with the intention of making 
the prince King of Spain, and himself regent. Letters 
from Madrid report tht gre +t agitation prevails through- 
out Spain. 

Mount Vesuvius is in a very Violent state of eruption. 
A Naples dispatch of the 21st says, that the eruption is 
increasing in violence, and many houses and farms in 
the vicinity have been utterly destroyed. The town of 
San Gurgio is in imminent danger. 

The London Times of the 21st, gives the following as 
the result of the elections so far as known: Liberals, 
310; Conservatives, 168—Liberal m jority 142. Serious 
riots occurred at various places in the kingdom during 
the elections. In some instances military force was 
called in to suppress the rioting, and a few of the rioters 
were killed or wounded. Reverdy Johnson, U.S. Min- 
ister, in an address at Brighton, said that in case the 
board considering the Alabama claims sbould select an 
umpire, individual claims will be decided upon by a 
majority of the commissioners. Lord Stanley, it is 
stated, has acceded to a modification of the Alabama 
settlement, which permits the commission to sit in 
Wasbinzton. Anson Burlingame and the other mem- 
bers of the Chinese Embas-y, were introduced to the 
Queen at Windsor Castle, on the 20th inst., by Lord 
Stanley. The interview throughout was marked by cor- 
diality and good feeling. The Queen said she was glad 
to welcome the embassy, and expressed the belief that 
it was a stepin the right direction. Lord Stanley ex- 
pressed himself as perfectly in accord with Anson Bur- 
lingame in sentiment relative to China. The latter, by 
his dignified course, and the mannerin which he had 
conducted bimself, had completely disarmed the oj)po- 
sition which at first prevailed in respect to the mission 
and its objects. Lord Justice Ingles has been chosen 
Chancellor of the University of Edinburg, over Wm. E. 
Gladstone. 

The Prussian Diet has adopted a resolution in favor 
of entire freedom of debate, and the resolution has been 
approved by the Crown. The Minister of Finauce in- 
formed the Chamber that Bismarck expected to resume 
his seat in that body some time in the next month. 

Letters from Rome report that the Roman government 
has come to a favorable understanding with the Em- 
peror Napoleon in regard to Italy. 

The river Nevre was frozen over at St. Petersburg on 
the 18th inst., and many vessels are detained. 

Dispatches from Bombay state that the war in north- 
ern India bas ended. 

The Mexican Congress has approved a contract for 
the construction of the Vera Cruz and Mexico Railway. 
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The Cuban insurrection appears to be still active. 
jHavana dispatches represent the insurgent force as 
numbering about 10,000 men, and say it includes many 
of the wealthy class, who are willing to risk all for the 
cause of independence. (ther dispatches express the 
Opinion that the revolution is decreasing, and that it 
will die out on the arrival of the troops expected from 
Spain. A manifesto of the Provisional government at 
Madrid, making liberal reforms in the government of 
Cuba has been published, and sent to all the towns in 
the interior, in the hope that it would aid in terminating 
the outbreak. 

Hayti continues disturbed. At the date of the latest 
advices, the revolutionists were again making progress. 

Advices from Paris state that there is growing dis- 
content in France consequent on the press seizures. 
Prosecutions are urg:d by the government with un- 
sparing energy. 

The intelligence from Spain up to the 23d inst., is to 
the effect that General Prim is charged with delaying 
the elections and re-organizing the army, with the de- 
sign of a coup d'etat. It is said that handbills are freely 
circulated urging Prim’s elevation to the throne. 

London.—Consols, 944. U.S. 5-20’s, 744. 

Liverpool.—Breadstufts firm. Cotton buoyant: sales 
of the day 20,000 bales. Uplands, 10jd. a 11d. 

Unitep Srares.—TZhe Alabama Dispute—According 
to a Washington dispaich of the 22d inst., our govern- 
ment is satisfied with Minister Johnson’s official conduct 
a3 far as he has gone with regard to the settlement of 
the Alabama claims and tbe other questions in dispute. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 180. Under two 
years, 54. Males, 91; females, 89. People of color, 13. 

The Elections—The official returns of the State of 
New Hampshire show a majority for Grant of 7153. The 
proposition for calling a constitu'ional convention was 
defeated by 127 votes. The official vote of Vermont is 
as follows: Grant, 44,167; Seymour, 12,045. In Con- 
necticut the total vote of the State is 98,947: Grant, 
50,995, Seymour, 47,952. Full returns from Minnesota 
give Grant a majority of 15.546. The majority for 
negro suffrage is 8924. In Illinois Grant’s majority is 
51,150. The constitutional convention is carried by 
873 mejority. The official vote of Obio is as follows: 
Grant, 280,222; Seymour, 239,032 — total 519,254,— 
Grant’s majority 41,190. In, Indiana Grant has a ma- 
jority of 10,146. The ten western States of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska, give a majority of 
about 385,000 for Grant. These ten States now contain 
more than one-third of the entire population of the 
Union. In the State of New York, Seymour had a ma- 
jority of 9454. In Georgia the total vote was about 
159,000, »nd Seymour’s majority 45,263. In Alabama, 
Grant received 76,366 votes, and Seymour, 72,086. In 
South Carolina Grant’s majority is 17,679. 

Miscellaneous.—It is stated on what seems good au- 
thority, that the Union Pavific Railroad and the Central 
Pacific Railroad have agreed upon the point at which 
the two roads shail meet. It will be one hundred miles 
west cf the northern extremity of Salt Lake. 

The culture of rice in Louisiaua is said to be rapidly 
extending, and to be very profituble. It is estimated 
that this year Louisiana will raise in the aggregate five 
thousand more tierces of rice than the Carolinas, and 
yet but a few years ago its culture was confined to a 
very few small planters. 

An Omaha dispatch says that Red Cloud, the famous 
chief of the Sioux Indians, and several other chiefs 
heretofore hostile, have signed a treaty of peace. 

A Salt Lake dispatch says that new and rich mines 
have been discovered on the White river. The ore taken 
out pays from $5009 to $7000 per ton, and assays have 
been made of ore yielding at the rate of $10,000 to 
$15,000 per ton. An ore crushing mill is already in 
operation, and large quantities of ore are being shipped 
daily to Austin for reduction. 

A heavy snow storm is reported on the Plains, in the 
vicinity of Fort Dodge. The snow is said to be two 
feet deep. 

Very rich discoveries of silver have been made re- 
cently in the white pine region of the State of Nevada. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is well pleased 
with the workings of the new revenue law. From pre- 
sent indications the internal revenue receipts for the 
current year will not be far from $150,000,000. 

The total vote of the State of New York at the late 
Presidential election, was 849,751. The total Demo- 
cratic vote was 429,857; total Republican vote 419,894. 

The temperature at 9 A. M. on the 23d, as reported by 
the telegraph, was as follows, showing a remarkable 
uniformity over a wide extent of latitude : Chicago, 31°; 
Port Hood, 34°; Boston, 34°; Oswego, 35°; Portland, 
36°; Richmond, 36°; Pittsburg, 36°; New York, 38°; 
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Washington, 40°; Augusta, Geo., 40°; Mobile, 42°; 
Buffalo, 44°; New Orleans, 44°. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst. New York.— American gold, 134}. 
Silver, 130. U.S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 
110%; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 1058. Superfine State 
flour, $5.25 a $5.85; extra State, $6.30 a $6 80; ship- 
ping Ohio, $6.75 a $7.20; St. Louis extra, $9.30 a $14. 
White Michigan wheat, $2.15 a $2.30; amber ditto, 
$1.95; No. 2 spring wheat, $1.48 a $1.50; No. 3 ditto, 
$1.40. Canada West barley, $2.20; State, ditto, $2. 
Western oats, 70 a 71 cts. State rye, $1.50; western, 
$1.38 a $1.40. Western mixed corn, $1.10 a $1.14; 
uew southern yellow, $1.03 a $1.05. Middling uplands 
cotton, 25 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.50 a 
$7; extra, $6.75 a $7.50; finer brands, $8 a $13. R 
wheat, $1.90 a $2.12; amber, $2.15 a $2.20. Rye, 
$1.52 a $1.55. Old yellow corn, $1.20 a $1.25; new, 
$1; western mixed, $1.20 a $1.24. Western oats, 68 a 
a 71 cts.; Pennsylvania, 50 a 65 cts. Clover-seed, $7 a 
$7.50. Timothy, $2.75 a $2.80. Flaxseed, $2.60. 
About 2000 cattle were sold at the Avenue Drove-yard. 
Extra 84 a 9 cts.; fair to good 7 a 8 cts., and common 
5 a 6} cts, per lb. gross. Of hogs, 5500 sold at $11 a 
$12 per 100 lbs. net. About 20,000 sheep sold at 5 a 6 
cts. per lb. gross. Baltimore. — Yellow corn, $1.05 a 
$1.09; new do., 92a $1. Oats, 70 a 72 cts; No. 2 red 
wheat, $1.75 a $2; prime and choice, $2.10 a $2.30. 
Chicago.—No. 1 wheat, $1.30 a $1.32; No. 2, $1.14. 
Old corn, 85 cts.; new, 58 cts. No. 2, oats, 47 cts. St. 
Louis.—Red wheat, $1.35 a $1.90, according to quality, 
fancy white, $1.95; prime spring wheat, $1.25 a $1.27. 
Old corn, 90 cts.; new, 82 cts. Oats, 52 a 55 cts. 


A SERIES OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS, | 
In large type, for School-room walls, constituting a 
concise compendium of christian doctrine and practice, 
has been published by the Bible and Tract Distributing. 
Society, for sale or gratuitous distribution. 

They are twenty in number, printed each on a slip of 
heavy white paper, about 10 by 30 inches. Price, per 
set, 20 cents; by mail 30 cents. 

Apply to M. E. Sazarman, 116 North Fourth St. 

Philada. 11th mo. 1868. 


NUMBERS WANTED. 


Persons having any of the following numbers of 
“The Friend,” which they do not wish to preserve, will 
confer a favor by sending the same to the Office of “The 
Friend,” No. 116 North Fourth St., up stairs. When 
so desired, they will be paid for at subscription rates. 

Vol. 40.—Number 39. Vol. 41.—Numbers 14, 15, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 31, and 49. 


EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


The efforts of the’ Baliimore Association of Friends 
having been, under the Divine blessing, attended with 
many deeply interesting and importaut results, pro- 
moting the welfare of our religious Society in North 
Carolina, as well as the cause of Truth, among the peo- 
ple of that State, it is believed that a statement of these 
efforts and results will be acceptable to the members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

A meeting will therefore be held at Arch St. Meeting- 
house, on Fifth-day, the 3d of Twelfth month next, at 
74 o'clock, p.m, at which our friend Francis T. King, 
of Baltimore, has been invited to deliver an address 
presenting the striking details of this remarkable work. 

Friends generally, both of the city and country, are 
cordially invited to attend. : 

Philada., 11th mo, 16th, 1868, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Nurse, in the Girl’s Department. Apply 
early to 9 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Oo., Pa. 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Birmingham, do. do. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St., Phila, 
Surah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phila, 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H, Wortaine- 

ron, M.D. fF 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Enis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No, 1000 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No, 422 Walnut street. 
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